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Register Problems 
E are printing in this issue a most welcome and 
encouraging letter addressed to the trustees of 
The Christian Register by the Unitarian mem- 
bers of the New York Liberal Ministers’ Club. This 
statement represents a careful consideration of prob- 
lems that are involved in the publication of The 
Register. It comes at a time when the trustees are 
shouldered with the responsibility of rather important 
decisions, and just at a time when they have called for a 
co-operative committee to make a careful study of many 
factors involved before final decisions and commit- 
ments are made. Already many suggestions have 
come in. We hope that this statement by the New 
York men will serve to stimulate many suggestions, 
the more the better. As far as space and circumstances 
permit, selected criticisms will be published. All 
suggestions will be gratefully received and carefully 
considered. 
To the Isles of Shoals 


At just that moment when the apple blossoms 
are in their glory, and all nature is alive with promise 
of harvests to come, the eternal ebb and flow of the 
tides on the rocky shores of the Isles of Shoals begins 
to call. ‘Preliminary Announcements of Summer 
Conferences, 1937,’’ says the printed word. June 26 
to September 2. What a procession! Young People! 
Alliance! Religious Institute! Laymen’s League 
Churchman Institute! Interests as wide as the ocean 
of life, and forever beating upon the shores of our at- 
tention, like the waves that roll against the rocks 
where people sit and meditate upon the ceaseless ebb 
and flow of human life. Quite beyond our interest in 
the programs and discussions, the play and the laugh- 
ter, the chapel bell and the candlelight, is the under- 
current of the call of the spirit that creates all these 
interests, that ties the finite into the infinite, the tem- 
porary into the permanent. There is something about 
the Isles of Shoals that gets under the surface of life. 
It gives poise and purpose and dogged courage to in- 
dividuals. It gives fellowship and understanding. It 
renews and recreates mind and body. It stores up 


energy, wisdom, and purpose. It sends delegates, old 
and young alike, back to the mainland charged with 
some quality that may carry through the years. 
Individuals, churches, on to the Shoals for 1937! 

Earl C. Davis. 


Christianity 

Christianity may well be ashamed of many things 
in its history; things that came out of the clashing of 
the creeds and controversies over beliefs. But there 
are some things of whieh it need never be ashamed. 
Wherever the spirit that was shown by Jesus in his 
contacts with men and women of his time has welled 
up in personal character, the results have been un- 
mistakable. That these ideals are ahead of us is 
exactly what we need. Mankind came to an erect 
position by reaching up and out. He achieved culture 
of mind by asking questions and following the direction 
of the answers. He found his soul through long ex- 
periences of worship, through crude forms to the 
beautiful simplicity of that worship which Jesus intro- 
duced when he said, “God is a spirit and they that 
worship him must worship in spirit and in truth.” 

Christianity has been marred not only by undue 
emphasis upon the efficacy of beliefs; it has been 
spoiled by the clamor for immediate results. Eman- 
cipation from the weaknesses of a struggling humanity 
through forms supposed to ensure immediately full- 
time and all-time salvation, has been promised without 
recognition of the fact that mankind is not built that 
way. Whatever his standing in life may be he came to 
it by degrees through heredity and environmental in- 
fluences. And whatever he may become will be 
achieved through the same slow processes. Geologists 
find in the earth strata that which tells the story of 
the construction of the globe. Each layer bears the 
marks of the characteristic life existing in every stage 
of its building. So to the student of human nature 
the evidences are apparent of the experiences of the 
generations. 

Robert Murray Pratt. 


- A Summer Plan 

An American novelist told us recently that her 
reading for next summer is planned. She is to reread 
the Bible carefully and also to reread all the plays of 
Shakespeare. 

How different is this refreshment, in the two great 
sources of English style, from the common habit of 
reading some novel merely because it happens to be 
the one most other persons are reading—‘‘Anthony 
Adverse” at one period, ““The Fountain” at another, 
“Gone with the Wind” now. One is selection by 
passing accident, the other by intelligent reflection. 

Twice before, within a few years, two friends of 
ours have arranged to read Shakespeare through from 
the earliest play to “The Tempest.’’ One, a Justice of 
the Supreme Court, was surprised to see how many 
striking features there were, hitherto unnoticed by 
him, in the plays written before the poet was thirty. 
The other, a professor of French, was struck by the 
historical plays, as containing much more of very 
high quality than he had remembered. 

If we go to the highest sources we are not sent 
away unsatisfied. 

Norman Hapgood. 
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The 112th Annual Meeting of the A. U. A. 


New President Elected, New By-Laws Accepted 
Rowland Gray-Smith 


T was as the 112th annual meeting of the American 
\| Unitarian Association was drawing to its close in 
Tremont Temple, Boston, Mass., on Tuesday 
afternoon, May 25, that Dr. Charles E. Snyder, who 
presided, addressed Dr. Frederick M. Eliot: “This 
Association has by suffrage today, through its repre- 
sentatives here assembled, appointed you as its presi- 
dent for the next four years.”’ 

The new president’s first words bore warm tribute 
to those who were retiring from their labors as officers 
of the Association, and expressed his confident hope 
that their gifts would be retained in future service. 


Dr. Cornish’s Last Annual Address 


Those who heard the annual report of the retiring 
president, Dr. Louis C. Cornish, will remember it, not 
as a valedictory address but asa dedication to an 
extensive ministry. 

“It ismy privilege,” he said, “to submit to you my 
tenth and last annual presidential report. I am ending 
something over twenty-two and a half years of service 
to the Association as secretary-at-large, secretary, 
administrative vice president, and president. Looking 
backward, the long vista of the years tempts me to 
reminiscence, and looking forward to the years to 
come—and they are far more important—I am tempted 
to speculate and even to prophesy. Surely it is not 
unfitting on this occasion that for a little time we give 
ourselves to remembering. 

“In looking back I remember gratefully many 
good and wise men and women who outpoured them- 
selves in our Unitarian work and who were an inspira- 
tion to all who knew them, but whose names are hardly 
known to us today. I remember undertakings like 
the Service Pension Society, once distant dreams that 
seemed impossible of fulfillment, which have now 
come true. I remember other matters once of great 
- moment that are now forgotten. 

“It must suffice to say that my memories cover 
quite a part of our Association history. The Associa- 
tion was founded in 1825, 112 yearsago. I have served 
it for one-fifth of its history. Further, since I was or- 
dained thirty-eight years ago, I have known one- 
third of its history. 

“T hasten to point out that this shows, not how 
old I am, but how young the Association is! We are 
still an experiment in religious liberty. But we have 


shown great vitality in a changing and expanding 
world. Since 1825, the country has grown into a vast 
empire. We have been through the Mexican and the 
Civil Wars, the Spanish and the World Wars. Slavery 
has been abolished. The social conscience has been 
stirred. These are only indications of the changes 
which this Association has faced in its short his- 
tory. 

“It is then not without some significance that I 
have watched the world in which our Unitarian 
churches live, and the great shifting trends of thought, 
in science and in theology, and that in some small 
measure I have humbly shared them. I have watched 
radio and aircraft shrink the world to half its former 
size. I have seen the World War shatter the patterns 
of life so completely that the world we live in has little 
resemblance to the world we knew thirty years ago. I 
have seen the depression again break the pattern of 
life and overwhelm our churches and this Association 
with problems which we must continue to work on for 
long years to come. I have seen the glorious begin- 
nings of world brotherhood fade before the recrudes- 
cence of inflamed nationalism. 

“And these trends of thought and of life ‘and cus- 
tom have been of great volume. They have moved 
with ever greater rapidity, and the resultant confu- 
sion in the pattern of life has also increased in its 
intensity. Great winds of change have swept over us, 
and some institutions, like trees in a gale, have bent 
and not a few have broken. I find myself marveling 
at the strength of continued group life amidst all this 
vast complexity, and the vitality of our churches in 
this upheaval. These world factors have profoundly 
affected our churches.” 


A Presidential Book 

Finding it impossible to say all but a small frac- 
tion of what one so rich in experience and reflection 
could possibly say within the limits of an annual ad- 
dress, the retiring president had chosen a new method 
of reporting. “I have written you a book,” he said. 
“Tt is addressed to every one here and to the entire 
constituency. Since my utmost hope for its sale is that 
it will reimburse the Association for the cost of print- 
ing, I ask you to buy it and read it. I commend my 
book without apology. It witnesses to my abiding 
faith in the great worth of our work. It is really my 
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last presidential report. JI want every person inter- 
ested in liberal religion to know how deeply I value 
our faith in God and man as the very hope of life. 
Despite all changes, the worth of our work continues. 
We are teaching spiritual things to spiritual men. In 
short, for very much of what I would say to you on this 
occasion, I refer you to my tenth and last presidential 
report now before you in book form.” The title of 
this book is ‘‘Work and Dreams and the Wide Hori- 
zon.” 
International Service 

Continuing his address, Dr. Cornish had asked 
himself to what specific tasks he could best devote the 
remaining afternoon years of his life, and had decided 
to dedicate them to overseas work and to ministers’ 
pensions. 

“Tt is most important for the American Unitarian 
Association to be part of the International Association. 
Drawn together by our mutual concernments for the 
good of mankind, for the brotherhood of man, for 
peace, and for faith, all our liberal religious groups 
throughout the world can do together far more than 
any single association of churches can do alone. Much 
has happened in the thirty-seven years since the In- 
ternational Congress was founded here in Tremont 
Temple. Much has been accomplished; but we are 
still working upon the structure of the great ‘evidence 
and agency’ of the liberal faith. Our international 
organization is by no means finished. Future genera- 
tions will still be working upon it. What is our aim? 
We are trying to co-ordinate the world power of the 
human spirit for good will. All over the world our 
churches are fighting against wickedness in high 
places. We face well-organized forces of evil. Each 
group needs the help of all. We are trying to organize 
the world forces of righteousness and faith. At the 
present time particularly we greatly need among all 
religious liberals, scattered in all the countries of the 
world, a fuller and deeper realization of our mutual 
concernments. ‘These mutual concernments are the 
reason for the approaching International Congress to 
be held in Oxford, England, early in August. I have 
long served this work in various ways, and in various 
ways I hope to be able to continue to serve it. The 
Association is sending five voting delegates to the 
Congress—Dr. Frederick M. Eliot, Dr. John Howland 
Lathrop, Dr. Robert C. Dexter, Mr. John W. Brigham 
and myself. 

“The Association also has arranged to send me 
this autumn on a long journey to the Orient. 

“Tf possible I hope to draw the Japanese religious 
liberals into renewed co-operation with our world 
fellowship, and particularly with this Association. 
I hope also to visit the Independent Church of the 
Philippines, and if possible to assist in bettering their 
divinity schools for training the young ministers who 
will succeed our friends, Archbishop Aglipay and 
Bishop de los Reyes. On the training of these young 
ministers depends the future of this whole independent 
religious movement.” 


A Million for Pensions 
“My second project,” Dr. Cornish continued, 
“must await my return. When I get back next spring, 
I intend to try to raise additional endowment for the 
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Service Pension Society, and also if possible to win 
every church and every minister to participation in 
the Contributory Pension Plan. Let me repeat. 
Sometime in the spring of 1938, I expect to start out, 
duly authorized by the Unitarian Service Pension 
Society, and, giving my services without compensa- 
tion, to stimulate the acceptance of the contributory 
pension plan for our ministers and to begin raising one 
million dollars additional endowment for the service 
pensions.”’ 

Following a detailed account of the operation of 
the contributory pension plan which will become opera- 
tive in July next, he pointed out that this plan is not a 
substitute for the service pension; it is an addition to 
it. ‘Both the service pension and the contributory 
plan are needed. The service pension should be sub- 
stantially increased. It is to this need that I hope to 
give my services in attempting to begin the raising of 
one million dollars additional endowment for the ser- 
vice pensions. .. . 

“And now I conclude. I rejoice that it has been 
my privilege for these many years to serve our holy 
cause. We believe in the infinite worth of every little 
child born into the world. We believe that he is akin 
to the divine, and that he can in maturity become an 
embodiment of the good. We believe in the brother- 
hood of man and the fatherhood of God. Asa servant 
to our churches I have seen life widely and deeply, 
and I trust it. 

“T most earnestly wish success to the Association 
throughout the future years in helping to bring in the 
Kingdom of God; and I earnestly wish happiness and 
the deep satisfaction of spiritual achievement to those 
who shall lead it. May God bless you all. Amen.” 


Resolutions to Retiring Officers 


In honor of its retiring officers, each of whom re- 
ceived a rising ovation, the following resolutions were 
unanimously passed: 


Louis Craig Cornish 


The American Unitarian Association salutes with affection 
and gratitude Louis Craig Cornish, Doctor of Divinity, upon the 
occasion of his completion of long years of service in the office 
of secretary and president. Dr. Cornish came to the Association 
after fifteen years in the ministry of the First Parish in Hingham, 
Massachusetts, bringing with him the riches of fruitful ex- 
perience and ripened convictions. His pastoral aptitudes and 
interests have been generously devoted to the counsel and friendly 
aid of our people, chiefly our ministers, to whom he has been 
constantly kind and wise. 

Strongly convinced of the world mission of Free Christianity, 
he has inspired the Association with his vision of an interna- 
tional federation of religious liberals. 

Equally convinced of the need and the value of a united 
liberalism at home, he conceived and initiated the Free Church 
Fellowship. 

During nearly twenty-three years in office, the most perplex- 
ing in the history of the Association, he has given without re- 
serve his many gifts to conscientious service of the churches. 

Sustained by strong faith and refreshed by the humor 
born of imagination, his life may be summarized in terms of 
the title of his latest book, ‘“Work and Dreams and the Wide 
Horizon.” 

Out of respect and gratitude we make this record and to 
Dr. Cornish we extend our thanks. We hope that his spiritual 
leadership wil] long continue. 
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Walter Reid Hunt 


The retirement today from the office of secretary of the 
American Unitarian Association of Dr. Walter Reid Hunt, after 
fifteen years of uninterrupted service in that organization, recalls 
to our mind the faithful character of Dr. Hunt’s service in the 
ministry over a period of nearly four decades. Minister of 
but one church, and that for twenty-four years, beloved friend 
of a host of ministers and churches into whose lives he has entered 
with sympathy, into the arena of whose problems with unfailing 
optimism and tact, kindly counselor who in the performance 
of his official duties has never become officious—for these and 
for the many other noteworthy achievements of his ministerial 
career, we salute Dr. Hunt on this, the occasion of his retirement, 
and from his associates, his colleagues and his many friends 
bring affectionate greetings. For the faithful manner in which 
he has performed his daily tasks, for the constant testimony he 
has borne in his personal life and buoyant spirit to the vitalizing 
power of a deep-seated religion, and for his fidelity to the cause 
he has served, we wish at this time to voice our profound apprecia- 
tion and respect. 


Charles Rhind Joy 

Whereas, the American Unitarian Association is profoundly 
indebted to Rev. Charles R. Joy for his years of generous service 
in an administrative capacity, which he now relinquishes, and 
for the fruits of his deep devotion to our churches and to the 
principles of their faith, 

Therefore, be it resolved, that the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation assembled in its one hundred and twelfth annual meeting 
hereby express to Dr. Joy its affectionate gratitude and its appre- 
ciation of the high leadership that he has exercised in faith and in 
work, and that it further convey to him its confident good wishes 
for a continued happiness and usefulness in connection with the 
interests so dear to his heart and to ours. 


Amendments to the By-Laws 


A large portion of the morning session was de- 
voted to a detailed consideration of the new by-laws 
proposed by the Interim Commission and based upon 
a study of all the changes which had been proposed in 
the form of amendments, duly introduced at the an- 
nual meetings in 1985 and 1986, and therefore legally 
coming up for action this year. 

After each of the twelve articles had been consid- 
ered and various minor changes introduced, the new 
by-laws, first distributively and then collectively, 
were accepted. The articles as now worded represent 
the constitutional changes resulting from the exhaus- 
tive discussions of the last two years. They are printed 
below. 

It was further resolved that all proposed amend- 
ments filed at the last two annual meetings and not in- 
cluded in those accepted this year be laid on the 
table. 

New amendments proposed for consideration at 
the next annual meeting were filed. The aims of these 
proposals were to increase the number of women on 
the board of directors, to grant voting privileges to all 
directors and officers at all meetings of the Association, 
and to permit voting by proxy. 


A Balanced Budget 


The annual report of the treasurer, Parker E. 
Marean, showed that the churches had contributed 
$700 in excess of their contributions during the pre- 


‘vious year. Mr. Marean expressed his gratitude to 


those who by their gifts and bequests show their in- 


terest and faith, and mentioned that it is especially 
helpful to have the income from such receipts available 
for general purposes. Thanks largely to an increase 
in income from investments, the budget was balanced 
for the first time since 1930. 


The Contributory Pension Plan 


Walter Whiting, chairman of the pension com- 
mittee, reported that the contributory pension plan 
represented forty years of careful study, and that it 
is the only feasible plan for Unitarian ministers. A 
formal report will be presented at the meeting in 
October. 


New Hymn Books by Fall 


Dr. Henry Wilder Foote, chairman of the edi- 
torial commission of the Hymn and Tune Book, re- 
ported that their long and careful labors were nearing 
conclusion, that the hymns were all in type, and that 
the orders of service were mostly in type. The aim of 
the commission had been to produce a book in which 
all Unitarian and Universalist churches would find 
the hymns they want to sing, and, through the munif- 
icence of a friend and the voluntary services of the 
staff, the book would be offered at a price lower than 
the cost of manufacture. 


New Ministers Welcomed 


In expressing the welcome of the Association to 
its new ministers (who were unnamed) Dr. Vivian T. 
Pomeroy said that he could not do. better than men- 
tion ‘‘two very simple things which are happily proved 
in the experience of most ministers.”’ 

“The first thing is this,” he said. ‘We ministers 
are anointed with gladness above our fellows. Our 
ministerial life has its troubles when we get into the 
wrong place. Those troubles are apt to be heart- 
breaking. But there is no person under the sun with a 
happier task than a minister in his right place, wher- 
ever that may be. And the reason for this is, there is 
no other calling which could give us such an all-round 
opportunity of being human.” 

“The second thing,’”’ he continued, “comprises a 
rich part of this happiness of our calling. It is that we 
ministers are extraordinarily privileged in the matter 
of social friendship. Usually we do not have to make 
kindly, decent, disinterested friends; they are made 
for us by our favored position.”’ 

Included in this privilege was the happy com- 
panionship of other members of one’s own ministerial 
fellowship. 


Resolutions 


The following resolutions, of which the first was 
presented by Rev. Leslie T. Pennington and the 
second by Dr. Sydney B. Snow, were unanimously 
recommended by the Business Committee and adopted 
by the meeting: 


International Relations 


Whereas, the basic principles of our faith are set irrevocably 
against violence and war as a means of settling disputes, and 

Whereas, the innumerable movements for international 
justice and peace which have sprung up in this country and 
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throughout the world need to be consolidated in one great and 
united movement for justice and peace, and 

Whereas, the Church Peace Union, the Worid Alliance for 
International Friendship through the Churches, and the Inter- 
national Peace Congress of September, 1936, have united in 
“urging all the churches and religious bodies of the world to set 
about the task of establishing a Peace Committee in every local 
unit,” 

Therefore, be it resolved, that the one hundred and twelfth 
annual meeting of the American Unitarian Association recom- 
mends to all of its constituent churches that such groups or 
peace committees be formed in every church to guide our people 
in the study of the issues of national and international relations, 
justice, good will and peace. 

Be it further resolved, that the Social Relations Department 
of the American Unitarian Association be requested to serve them 
in every possible way toward the achievement of this end. 


The Independent Church of the Philippines 

Resolved, that the retiring president of the American Uni- 
tarian Association, the Rev. Louis Craig Cornish, D. D., who is 
to visit the Independent Church of the Philippines during the 
winter of 1937-1938, carry the greetings of the American Uni- 
tarian Association to the Independent Church and to its venerable 
head, Archbishop Gregorio Aglipay. 

The development of the Independent Church, organized 
at the time of the transfer of the Islands from the overlordship 
of Spain to the sovereignty of the United States, and matching 
the political development of the people toward democracy, has 
been toward liberalism in religion, and therefore has enlisted 
the especia] sympathy of the Unitarian Church in America. Its 
membership in the International Association of Religious Lib- 
erals makes it a sister church. Recent political changes have 
brought to the people of the Philippine Islands a greater degree 
of self-government than ever before. 

That the Independent Church of the Philippines may, by 
its leadership in religious liberalism, foster a true liberalism in 
the new national life of the people whose spiritual interests 
it serves, is the prayer of the members of the American Unitarian 
Association. To its Archbishop, Gregorio Aglipay, to its bishops, 
priests and congregations, may there be granted, in the Providence 
of God, increasing prosperity and increasing opportunity to 
serve the cause of morality and religion. 


Universalist General Convention 

The American Unitarian Association, assembled for its 
one hundred and twelfth annual meeting, sends its warm greet- 
ings and cordial good wishes to the Universalist General Con- 
vention. 

Liberals Overseas 

The American Unitarian Association, assembled for its one 
hundred and twelfth annual meeting, sends its warm greetings 
and cordial good wishes to our brethren across the sea. 


The Responsibilities of Labor 


A resolution presented by Rev. Dilworth Lup- 
ton on the rights and responsibilities of labor, while 
finding an occasion of rejoicing in the new rights which 
were being granted to labor, recognized the necessity 
for a full recognition of responsibility on the part of 
labor. Upon the defeat of this motion, a further reso- 
lution presented by Dr. Augustus P. Reccord and 
ardently supported by Larry S. Davidow sought the 
Association’s approval of the aim of labor to establish 
industrial democracy. This second motion was de- 
feated by a vote of 449 to 305. 

Unanimity was finally achieved in the acceptance 
of the following resolution proposed by Dr. John H. 
Lathrop and seconded by Percy T. Atherton: 
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Resolved, that this one hundred and twelfth annual meeting 
of the American Unitarian Association recommends to its member 
churches a thorough-going study of the utterances of William 
Ellery Channing with regard to the labor question. 


Election of Officers 


Rev. Dilworth Lupton, chairman of the nomi- 
nating committee, presented the following names of 
officers and directors proposed by his committee, all 
of whom were declared elected after a ballot had 
been cast. 

Secretary, term of four years, Dr. Palfrey Per- 
kins, Boston, Mass. 

Treasurer, term of four years, Parker E. Marean, 
Cambridge, Mass. 

Regional vice presidents, term of one year: Ed- 
gar C. Hirst, Concord, N. H., Hon. J. Ward Healey, 
Leominster, Mass., Rev. Frank E. Smith, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., Gen. Henry Clay Newcomer, Washington, D. C., 
Dr. Emmett Fayen, Cincinnati, Ohio, Hon. James H. 
Wolfe, Salt Lake City, Utah, Rev. Ernest Caldecott, 
Los Angeles, Calif., Roy Campbell, Montreal, P. Q. 

Directors, term of three years: Rev. Paul H. 
Chapman, Lexington, Mass., Mrs. William W. Church- 
ill, Milton, Mass., Dr. Owen W. Eames, Springfield, 
Mass., Frederic G. Melcher, Montclair, N. J., Rob- 
ert B. Stone, Jamaica Plain, Mass., Perey W. Gardner, 
Providence, R. I. 

Director, term of two years, Mrs. Frederic W. 
Crombie, Providence, R. I. 

Directors, term of one year: Mrs. Oscar E. Mertz, 
Mt. Airy, Pa.; Roy M. Cushman, Melrose, Mass., 
representing all societies and agencies of primary in- 
terest to the Association or its constituent members, 
which are dedicated to the social expression of re- 
ligion; Dr. Sydney B. Snow, Chicago, Il., representing 
all schools, colleges, and other educational agencies of 
primary interest to the Association or its constituent 
members; Rev. Leslie T. Pennington, Cambridge, 
Mass., representing the Unitarian Ministerial Union; 
Mrs. Russell P. Wise, Arlington, Mass., representing 
the General Alliance of Unitarian Women; John B. 
Nash, New York, N. Y., representing the Unitarian 
Laymen’s League; Winthrop M. Southworth, Jr., 
Needham, Mass., representing the Young People’s 
Religious Union. 


Niagara Falls in October 


In the short speech with which the new president 
closed the annual meeting, after speaking penetrat- 
ingly and hopefully of the great and unique mission 
facing the Unitarian Church in our contemporary 
world, he urged the importance of attending the first 
meeting of the Association under the new plan. This 
was to be in October when the Biennial Conference 
will meet at Niagara Falls. 

Though by long convention it is never mentioned 
in The Register that the people sang, it is not forbidden 
to say that sometimes a new song stirs in their hearts. 
And the words of the old song gave expression to the 
mood in which a thousand voices blended their new 
aspirations: 


“In hope that sends a shining ray 
Far down the future’s broadening way.” 
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By-Laws Accepted by the American Unitarian Association 


\ Article I. Purpose 

The purpose of the American Unitarian Association shall be: 

1. To diffuse the knowledge and promote the interests of 
pure religion which, in accordance with the teachings of Jesus, 
is summed up in love to God and love to man; 

2. To strengthen the churches which unite in the Associa- 
tion for more and better work for the Kingdom of God; 

3. To organize new churches for the extension of our faith in 
our own country and in other lands; 

4. And to encourage sympathy and co-operation among re- 
ligious liberals at home and abroad. 

5. The Association recognizes that its constituency is con- 
gregational in tradition and polity, and that nothing in these 
By-laws is to be construed as an authoritative test. 


Article II. 

1. Churches and other religious, educational, and philan- 
thropic societies which make annual contributions to the As- 
sociation shall be members of the Association. Churches and 
organizations not members of the Association may become such 
whenever they shall express their approval of general sym- 
pathy with the purpose of the Association, and whenever their 
contributions are received and have been accepted by the Board 
of Directors. 

2. Each member church shall be entitled to be represented 
at all meetings of the Association by its minister, or ministers, 
and two accredited lay delegates for the first fifty voting mem- 
bers or fractional part thereof, and by one additional lay dele- 
gate for each additional fifty voting members; and shall be en- 
titled to choose a like number of alternate lay delegates to serve 
in the event of the absence of any of the delegates originally 
chosen, and, in the case of such member churches as have local 
auxiliaries in good standing of the Unitarian Laymen’s League, 
the General Alliance of Unitarian and Other Liberal Christian 
Women, and the Young People’s Religious Union, by one addi- 
tional lay delegate or alternate for each such auxiliary. All lay 
delegates shall be chosen by each member church from its own 
constituency in accordance with its by-laws or precedents. 
Each other member society shall be represented by its presi- 
dent and two other accredited delegates, or alternates, only, 
chosen as aforesaid from its members or those participating in 
its activities. No individual member nor any delegate shall be 
entitled to more than one vote at any meeting of the Association. 
A contribution must be placed in the hands of the officers of the 
Association on or before April 30, to entitle a church or other 
society to be represented in meetings of the Association during 
the year beginning on the following May 1. 


Article III. Individual Life and Associate Members 
1. A subscription of fifty dollars shall constitute a person 
a member of this Association for life, but no church or other 
society shall be entitled to the representation set forth in Article 
Il by virtue of any subscription used for the creation of life 
members. No person constituted a life member after the first 
day of May, 1925, shall have the right to vote; but nothing 
herein provided shall be construed to affect the rights or privileges 
of life members duly constituted as such before the first day of 
May, 1925. 
2. A subscription of one dollar or more per year shall con- 
stitute a person an associate member of this Association. Asso- 
ciate membership shall not carry the right to vote. 


Organization Members 


Article IV. Honorary Vice Presidents and Members 

1. The Board of Directors may by unanimous vote at any 
regularly called Board Meeting nominate and at any regularly 
called meeting thereafter may elect honorary life members of 
- this Association who shall have the rights and privileges of ac- 
credited delegates. Such elections shall be by ballot and nomi- 
nations shall lie over one month. The number of such honorary 
life members shall not exceed twenty-five. 


2. The Board of Directors may by unanimous vote at any 
regularly called Board Meeting nominate and at any regularly 
called meeting thereafter may elect one or more honorary Vice 
Presidents, ex officiis, to be chosen exclusively from among the 
chief officers of the organized Unitarian or allied church groups 
in other countries. 


Article V. Officers and Directors 


1. The officers shall be a Moderator; a President; and eight 
(8) regional Vice Presidents, one of whom at the time of his or 
her election shall be from Northern New England, one from 
Southern New England, one from the Middle Atlantic States, one 
from the Southern States, one from the Central West, one from 
the Rocky Mountain States, one from the Pacific Coast, and one 
from the Dominion of Canada; a Secretary; a Treasurer. These 
officers, with twenty-four (24) other persons, shall constitute the 
Board of Directors. They shall be chosen by ballot at annual 
meetings, except that the Board of Directors may fill any va- 
cancy to hold until the next annual meeting. 

2, The terms of office shall be as follows: the Moderator for 
two years; the President, the Secretary, and the Treasurer, for 
four years; eighteen (18) of the directors, of whom not less than 
nine shall be laymen, not less than three shall be women and not 
less than five shall be ministers, for three years, one-third 
to be elected annually; all other officers and directors for one 
year. 

3. The Secretary of the Association shall cause to be pre- 
pared and mailed each year, on or before May 1, to every mem- 
ber church and society as many ballots as the number of delegates 
to which it is entitled as representatives at the annual meeting 
of such year, and one ballot each to every individual member 
entitled to vote at the annual meeting, upon which ballots shall 
appear the nominations made in accordance with Article X with 
appropriate blank spaces for the substitution of alternative 
names. Each such ballot, when placed in a sealed envelope and 
accompanied by the signed credentials of an individual member 
or of any delegate member entitled to vote at such annual meet- 
ing and received by the Secretary of the Association not later 
than five p. m. of the day preceding the said annual meeting, 
shall be deposited with the chairman of the Committee on Bal- 
lots, who shall open any and all such envelopes in the presence of 
the Committee on Ballots at the time of their canvass of the 
vote of the meeting; and all of such ballots so found shall be 
counted in said canvass and in addition to the votes east in per- 
son at said annual meeting, provided that no individual member 
nor any delegate shall be entitled to more than one vote. 


Article VI. Duties of Directors 


1. The Board of Directors shall meet at least once in three 
months, ten members constituting a quorum, and shall have 
charge of all the business and interests of the Association, the di- 
rection of its funds and operations, and authority to call special 
meetings of the Association whenever they shall deem it necessary 
or expedient. 

2. It shall report to the annual meeting of the Association. 

8. The Board shall choose from its own members an execu- 
tive committee of not less than seven, to have charge of such 
business as the Board of Directors shall delegate to it, and of the 
affairs of the Association between meetings of the Board. The 
executive committee shall report to the Board at each of its regu- 
lar meetings all transactions of the committee since its last re- 
port. The executive committee shall meet at the call of the 
President or Secretary, or upon such other notice as the Board of 
Directors may establish. 

4, The Directors may recognize properly constituted and 
competent regional conferences of Unitarian churches as ad- 
ministrative auxiliaries and may make appropriations to them 
for the carrying out of its purposes as set forth in Article I of these 
By-Laws. 
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Article VII. Duties of Officers and Committees 

1. The Moderator shall be an unsalaried officer and not 
eligible for re-election. He shall preside at biennial meetings of 
the Association falling within his term, and shall be provided by 
the Directors with an expense fund necessary to enable him to 
accept opportunities to appear and speak in the interests of the 
Unitarian movement, and for such other purposes as may be 
approved by the Board of Directors. He shall be an official rep- 
resentative of the Unitarian churches in fraternal non-adminis- 
trative relations with other religious bodies. He shall be ex of- 
ficio a member of the Commission on Planning and Review and a 
Director of the Association, but have no other responsibility for 
its administrative affairs. 

2. The President is the chief executive officer of the Asso- 
ciation. He is ex officio a member of the Executive Committee 
and of all departmental and standing committees. It is his duty 
to correlate the work of all departments and agencies of the As- 
sociation, to supervise its administrative activities, and to present 
the Annual Report of the Board of Directors. 

3. The Secretary shall be responsible for making and pre- 
serving full records of the actions of the Association, and of its 
Directors, for conducting its general correspondence, and in 
general for those duties usually assigned to a secretary. 

4, The Treasurer shall have the custody of the corporate 
seal and of the funds, deeds, and all other evidences of the property 
of the Association; shall receive moneys, make disbursements as 
directed, and otherwise transact all the business of the Association 
relating to its property and finances. He shall sign, execute, and 
deliver all agreements, deeds, and other instruments of convey- 
ance, assignment or transfer, in the name of the American Uni- 
tarian Association, which shall be under the seal of the Associa- 
tion. He shall have authority to sell, with the approval of any 
two other members of the Finance Committee, any stocks or 
other personal property owned by the Association. 

5. The President, Secretary, and Treasurer, together with 
others employed as executive officers and heads of departments, 
shall constitute a Staff Council, which shall meet at call of the 
President or Secretary. The Staff Council shall confer concerning 
questions involving the work of more than one department; but 
shall not as a body take action on matters which fall within the 
primary responsibility of any departmental or standing com- 
mittee. All regional secretaries shall be eligible to sit with the 
Staff Council. 

6. It shall be the duty of the Business Committee to receive 
and report upon all resolutions or other matters to be presented 
for action at any annual, biennial, or special meeting of the 
Association (except such matters as are provided for in these by- 
laws), and, except by consent of a three-quarters vote of those 
present and voting at the meeting, only such matters as have 
been presented to the Business Committee at least fourteen days 
prior to the meeting shall be considered. 


Article VIII. Commission on Planning and Review 

1. At each biennial session a permanent Commission on 
Planning and Review shall be elected consisting of five persons, 
one of whom shall be the Moderator ex officio. At the first elec- 
tion two of the other four persons shall be elected for two years 
and two for four years. Thereafter members shall serve for a 
four-year term and be available for re-election, provided that no 
officer of the American Unitarian Association or any of the major 
denominational organizations shall be eligible for election while 
holding office in such organization. 

2. The Commission shall report directly to the biennial ses- 
sion, and its necessary expenses shall be provided by a special 
appropriation in the Association’s budget. The Commission 
shall make a unified report on the total work of the Unitarian 
fellowship through its national and regional organizations, and 
shall present a consolidated budget covering the entire scope of 
the work, its items to be effective when accepted by the several 
agencies. The Commission shall initiate necessary measures to 
correlate the work of all the agencies; it may foster interagency 


committees on matters needing joint action, and may organize 
regular meetings of the executives and departmental officers of 
the various agencies. The Commission may also advise any 
agency directly as to its work. 


Article IX. Meetings of the Association 

1. In the fall of each alternate year beginning in 1937 the 
Association shall hold a meeting within the United States or 
Dominion of Canada, but not at the place at which the last annual 
meeting was held, to consider and act upon all matters to pro- 
mote its objects. This meeting shall be known as the General 
Conference of the American Unitarian Association. It shall re- 
view the outlook and work of the Unitarian movement and shall 
advise the several agencies of the movement in the light of their 
common objectives. It may make recommendations to the 
Board of Directors on matters which for legal reasons the Asso- 
ciation cannot act upon outside of the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts. The representation of churches at the General Con- 
ference shall be upon the same basis as that provided for the 
annual meeting in section 2 of article II. 

2. The annual meeting of the Association shall be held in 
the month of May, in Boston, Massachusetts, of which due notice 
shall be given by circulars to the members of the Association 
and by advertisement in two or more newspapers published in 
Boston at least ten days previous to the annual meetings. 

3. No business transacted at any meeting other than an an- 
nual meeting, requiring the appropriation of money, shall become 
effective until ratified by the Board of Directors or the Association 
at its next annual meeting. 


Article X. Nominations 

1. The Board of Directors shall nominate the President, the 
Secretary, and the Treasurer. 

2. The Unitarian Ministerial Union, the Alliance of Uni- 
tarian and Other Liberal Christian Women, the Unitarian Lay- 
men’s League, and the Young People’s Religious Union shall 
each have the right to nominate one director to serve for one year. 

3. The Nominating Committee as hereinafter set forth shall 
nominate one director to serve for one year to represent all so- 
cieties and agencies of primary interest to the Association or its 
constituent members, which are dedicated to the social expression 
of religion. 

4. The Nominating Committee as hereinafter set forth 
shall nominate one director to serve for one year to represent all 
schools, colleges, and other educational agencies of primary in- 
terest to the Association or its constituent members. 

5. The other eighteen directors, of whom one-third shall be 
chosen annually for three years, and all other officers qualified to 
be members of the Board of Directors shall be nominated by the 
Nominating Committee, 

6. At the General Conference of the Association, the 
Nominating Committee shall nominate the Moderator for a 
two-year term, his election to take place at the next following 
annual meeting. It shall also nominate, and the General Con- 
ference shall elect, a Program Committee and a Business Com- 
mittee, each of five members, to serve for the biennial and annual 
meetings held during the two succeeding years. The Program 
and Business committees shall elect their own chairmen and sec- 
retaries, and the chairman and secretary of each shall be mem- 
bers ex officiis of the other. 

7. Nominations for any and all officers, directors and com- 
mittees shall be published at least ninety days prior to the date 
of election. Additional nominations may be made through nomi- 
nation papers signed by fifty adult voting members, of whom 
not more than five shall be members of any one constituent so- 
ciety, and such nominations when reported to the Secretary of 
the Association not less than sixty days prior to the date of the 
meeting at which they are to be voted upon shall be placed upon 
the official ballot for said meeting. 


Article XI. Nominating Committee 
1. The Nominating Committee shall consist of ten members. 
The Presidents of the Unitarian Ministerial Union, the General 
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Alliance of Unitarian and Other Liberal Christian Women, the 
Unitarian Laymen’s League, and the Young People’s Religious 
Union shall be members, ex officiis. 

2. The other six members shall be nominated by the Nomi- 
nating Committee and elected by the General Conference of the 
American Unitarian Association. 

3. The first Nominating Committee shall be nominated by 
the present General Conference Committee and shall be elected 
by ballot at the General Conference in 1937. Three of the six 
members shall be elected for a term of two years and three for a 
term of four years. 

4. At the General Conference in 1939 and thereafter at each 
General Conference, three members shall be nominated by the 
Nominating Committee and elected for a term of four years and 


shall not be eligible for re-election until two years after the ex- 
piration of their terms. 

5. Members of the Nominating Committee elected by the 
General Conference shall not be members of the Board of Direc- 
tors at the time of the election and shall be ineligible for election 
to the Board of Directors during their term of office on the 
Nominating Committee. 

6. Vacancies shall be filled by the Nominating Committee 
until the next General Conference. 


Article XII. Amendments 
An amendment of these By-laws proposed at one annual 
meeting may be adopted at the next if the majority of the mem- 
bers present vote in favor of it. 


“Work and Dreams and the Wide Horizon” 


An Editorial Review by John van Schaick, Jr. 


Fa man can have useful work, dream great dreams, 
and live so that his horizon constantly may be 
pushed farther and farther back, he is apt to be a 

happy man. 

Judging from the standpoint of a book that he 
has written,* we can affirm that Dr. Louis Craig Cor- 
nish, president of the American Unitarian Association, 
who retires this week, has had thus far that kind of 
life. The book is based on the experience of twenty- 
two years in the service of the American Unitarian 
Association, ten years of which have been in the highest 
office. 

It has been written during the closing months 
of his service, while he has overhauled his files, re- 
examined some 27,000 letters, refreshed his mind on 
life stories, tragic and comic, on the main events of 
his career, and on the crucial decisions that he has 
made. It is interesting reading for laymen and min- 
isters in any church, and fascinating reading for 
everybody connected with the liberal church. Salient 
paragraphs from the letters are quoted, curious and 
funny happenings are told with gusto, and vital re- 
ligious beliefs are stated with clarity and beauty. 
His successor in the office of president and the other 
appraisers may want to change things radically at 
Unitarian headquarters, but the changes will be wiser 
and better because of the light thrown on the task 
by the retiring president. 

We are interested to see how many of the things 
that Doctor Cornish discusses we have been discussing 
in our conventions, and writing about in our paper, 
and we are glad to get the experience of a man who 
has dealt with all kinds of churches and all kinds of 
people. 

It doubtless will surprise some of our conserva- 
tive readers, especially in orthodox fellowships, 
to note that his first chapter is on “Our Greater 
Faith,” and that his first sentence is “We belong among 
the mystics.”” To say that the genius of the Unitarian 
is mainly intellectual is only part of the story. Many 
great hymn writers are Unitarians. Faith in im- 
mortality is sung and said. From Big Pines Camp to 
Star Island a line of retreat houses stretches across the 
country. ‘Quiet Days’ are an institution. Senexet 


*Work and Dreams and the Wide Horizon. 
Cornish. The Beacon Press: Boston. $2.00. 
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House, from which we Universalists have profited so 
much, is but one of the Unitarian institutions or- 
ganized to promote faith in God. Charles Joy wrote 
at the Shoals: 
“We leave our sadness and unrest, 
Down by the restless tide, © 
We climb a hill of love to find 
Our crosses glorified.’ 


Doctor Cornish quotes the poem. He believes 
that the dreamer, the poet, the mystic, is destined still 
to play a large part in the development of Unitarian 
faith. There is great happiness in faith, and we find 
this happiness emphasized in chapter two. 

Like all churches, the Unitarian has had times 
when candidates for the ministry are few, and times 
like today when at least one school rejects three times 
as many applicants for admission as it accepts. Chap- 
ter three deals with the ministry and the problems of 
finding the right man. 

Chapter four takes us behind the scenes with the 
members of the Fellowship Committee, tells stories of 
the times when the members were sued, and is one of 
the high spots of the book. There is the story of the 
man sent over from Ireland—a story at which we can 
only hint—who eventually was allowed to preach at 
a small Lenten vesper service in a Boston church. 
“Only a few people were present. There was a brief 
organ recital and a prayer. Then our friend ascended 
the pulpit. Looking down on the empty pews and 
the few elderly and most reputable ladies present, he 
began by thumping the desk and saying, ‘Ye idle 
women, beware of gossip. You’re as prone to it as 
are the flies who light on the neck of a whiskey bottle.’ 
There were more utterances of that kind. The minis- 
ter of the church and I sat in the back pew, not look- 
ing at each other, and wondering what would happen. 
Fortunately few could understand his speech. The 
service ended. I dissuaded him from applying to the 
Fellowship Committee for recommendation to the 
churches. Very reluctantly and with real disappoint- 
ment he returned to Europe, became an outstanding 
golf champion and married a widow of wealth.”’ 

In his chapter on the Divinity Schools, Doctor 
Cornish has much to say about pastoral care, which 
he calls “shepherding people,’ and about the need of 
emphasis on such work in all the schools. He believes 
in philosophy, but not in overmuch philosophical 
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preaching. He tells of a man in an orthodox fellow- 
ship who said to him: “I am in faith a Unitarian and I 
say so from the pulpit, but I do not preach Unitarian- 
ism as a philosophy. I preach it as a gospel of eman- 
cipation, and with all the evangelistic fervor that 
I can command. It is the hope of the world.” “May 
be,” comments Doctor Cornish, “this is why he 
preaches to fifteen hundred people every Sunday.” 

Chapters follow on “Ministers’ Tenure,” upon 
“Emergencies,” and upon “Expressions of Appre- 
ciation.” 

“Poignant Problems” will be read through by 
every convention official in our fellowship who dips 
into it. One after another such problems have come 
in the years when banks have been closing, railroads 
suspending, steamship lines stopping operation, and 
business houses closing. Only two percent of the 
churches closed, because of the sacrifice of noble 
souls and the leadership of those who are charged with 
care of morale as well as administration of funds. 

If the chapter on ‘Pensions for Ministers” could 
be taken out of this book and set out as a tract, many 
obstacles in the way of our pension funds would be 
cleared away. Perhaps this will be done. 

If Doctor Cornish could give himself to the 
“Pension Fund” he could bring a wealth of illus- 
trative material and deep feeling to that important 
project. One can see that the man has suffered with 
the sufferings of the ministers who, after a life-time of 
service, have had nothing and who have had to leave 
their wives without resources. 

Doctor Cornish writes con amore of Church Build- 
ing. The chapter is an example of the concrete, direct 
writing that we need in order to reach parish com- 
mittees and ministers, and through them to elevate 
building standards. 

Unitarians have five major general organiza- 
tions, all incorporated, representing laymen, lay- 
women, young people, ministers, and the A. U. A. 
itself. It has well organized departments in the 
A. U. A. for religious education, social relations, and 
publications. It has other correlated groups like the 
militant Fellowship for Social Justice. The book 
gives us intimate pictures of all of these bodies as they 
are seen from a central power plant and watch tower. 

In the chapter on Publications, we find Prof. 
George Herbert Palmer saying that their first contacts 
with freedom giving literature were milestones in 
men’s lives. Doctor Cornish gives the story of the 
millions of publications sent broadcast by the Uni- 
tarian organizations. Though he says flatly that 
many agencies have combined to create the new at- 
mosphere of tolerance and understanding in religion, 
he properly claims that Unitarians have rendered im- 
portant service. 

The chapter on the Social Gospel reveals a presi- 
dent trying hard to maintain the Unitarian tradition 
of freedom and to keep radicals and conservatives 
working together. 

It is a revealing chapter. It is no more easy 
in the Unitarian fellowship than it is in the Congre- 
gational, Methodist, and Presbyterian for the stand- 
patters and the reformers to work in one team. The 
influence of men like Doctor Cornish is to hold them 
together and to help each understand the other. 
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Nor is it clear where the Unitarian churches are 
going in regard to religion without God. Doctor 
Cornish has a chapter on “Humanism,” but it is de- 
voted entirely to an answer to Sellars’ “Religion 
Coming of Age.”’ In his judgment humanists have 
not reached their final position. Doctor Cornish 
hopes and believes that most of them will move on to 
faith in God and immortality. 

The colleges and ideals of education, happy ex- 
periences on visits to colleges, the shrinking number 
of churches, the use of funds, special interests divert- 
ing money that ought to be used for new churches, 
the hand-writing on the wall, the Free Church Fel- 
lowship, bring the book close home to us who are 
concerned with these matters. 

With genuine affection he writes of the work and 
friends over seas, from Bishop Aglipay in the Philip- 
pines whom he is soon to visit, to the great liberal cen- 
ters in Asia and Europe which we are hoping he also 
will visit. ‘‘Nothing in our history is more fascinat- 
ing than the story of our foreign relations,” he writes. 
Nothing in the book is discussed with more verve and 
affection. 

In many fields the book is a history. It is not 
only a story, it is a book of reference. If all of our 
people would read it and study it, they not only would 
be better informed about Doctor Cornish and his 
spirit, his service as a minister and official, and the 
work of the Unitarian and allied churches, but they 
would be equipped to render far better service in their 
own churches. 


A Prayer 


Our Father, even though the day be bright and 
fair with the promise of spring, we confess that we often 
walk in the darkness of our problems and perplexities. 
In our darkness we ask that thou wilt lift up the light 
of thy countenance upon us and lead us into a clearer 
understanding and appreciation of life. Lift our eyes 
from dwelling overmuch on the shadows and sorrows 
of life. Lift them to the hills touched with the light 
of better days. Lift them to look about us to see the 
brave, true, oft unknown souls who carry their burdens 
so stoutly. Lift them to look around us lest we miss 
the goodness, truth and beauty with which the world 
accosts us as we go. 

Evil and sorrow, ugliness, sickness and death, are 
in this world. Yet, let us not forget that goodness and 
joy, beauty, health and life, abound, and, if gratitude 
for them grows strong in our hearts and minds, we 
shall grow the stronger to combat and destroy their 
enemies. 

For this is our world and may our prayer be that 
we shall take possession of it in thy name and for thy 
glory. Not by violence would we take it, but by the 
quiet power of the soul which, in thankfulness for life, 
will not profane nor neglect its true opportunities 
and gifts. 

This is our world and thine. May we prove our- 
selves better and wiser stewards of thy gifts of the 
spirit, more grateful, more industrious, more devoted 
to thy will. 

Marwell Savage. 
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To the Trustees of The Christian Register: 

The Unitarian members of the New 
York Liberal Ministers’ Club consider 
that one of the most important matters 
before our denomination at the present 
time is the re-establishment of The Chris- 
tian Register as a journal of high standing, 

worthy of its opportunity as an organ of 
liberal religion. For this to be achieved it 
is necessary that the period of economic 
retrenchment be soon ended, and that a 
full-time editor be employed under con- 
tract with a view to permanence. 

We strongly believe that before a new 
editor is chosen an effort should be made to 
secure full and frank discussion from the 
ministers and lay people of our denomina- 
tion with reference to the future of The 
Register. The concern over the future of 
The Register has been growing recently and 
the time is ripe for a general discussion. 
A properly-presented appeal for sugges- 
tions and criticism would undoubtedly 
meet with a helpful response. 

The coming of a new administration for 
the American Unitarian Association makes 
it doubly important that The Register 
should become a journal of very high 
quality and usefulness, and that its editing 
should be in harmony with the new hopes 
of the denomination. 

We urge that both The Register and the 
Ministerial News Letter be used as channels 
for discussion. 

We suggest that the appeal for discus- 
sion should include a request for the con- 
sideration of the following matters: 

1. The qualifications of the editor. 

(This is, of course, the most important 
consideration, and necessarily some of the 

other matters will come under his decision. 
The opinions which members of our de- 
nomination express, however, should be of 
‘great help.) 

2. The type of personnel needed and the 
method of choosing the members of the 
board of trustees. 

8. Form and character of the editorials. 

_4. A policy and method for presenting a 
first-class book review department that 
will serve the interests of free religion. 

5. Literary standards for whole journal. 

6. Questions of form and make-up and 
the name of the journal. 

7. The extent and nature of local church 
and denominational news. 

8. The developing and securing of ma- 
terial for publication from our ministers 
and laymen. 

’ James Fairley, Chairman, 
A. Powell Davies, 

RP A: George G. Howard, 
Dale DeWitt, 
Norman D. Fletcher, 
Committee. 


GREETINGS FROM NEW ZEALAND 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

The arrival and departure of the Pan- 
American Airways Clipper on her explora- 
tory flight to New Zealand prompts me to 
write, partly to convey the sense of wonder 
and anticipation that fills and thrills all 
people here at this maryelous bridging of 
the gulf which divides us from America— 
forty-nine hours and twenty minutes ac- 
tual flying time across the vast Pacific— 
the sea which the ancestors of our Maoris 
crept over, hundreds of years ago, in their 
frail canoes, guiding themselves by the 
stars; which our fastest steamers cannot 
cross in less than weeks. We feel that 
history has been made in these last few 
days, and that a link is being forged which 
will bind our peoples yet closer together. 

Chiefly, however, I write to express my 
continued appreciation of The Register, 
which for thirty-seven years has been for 
me a bond of fellowship with American 
members of my own household of faith, a 
source of stimulus and suggestion in the 
work and business of a church, an intellec- 
tual and spiritual guide and support, and a 
help towards the understanding of the 
spirit of the U. S. A. Looking back over 
the past, and referring, as I sometimes do, 
to old files preserved, I miss some of the 
old features—but I rejoice that amid all 
changes of spiritual climate the paper re- 
tains its vitality and its usefulness even to 
one so remote as I am. 

It may interest you to know that not 
long ago I enjoyed the privilege of uniting 
in marriage, at the house of the American 
consul, a young couple of whom the bride 
had been a loyal and enthusiastic member 
of Dr. Pierce’s church in Washington. 

William Jellie. 

Auckland, N.Z. 


ECONOMY IN ADMINISTRATION 
To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

Two letters are on my desk, both from 
25 Beacon Street. One is an appeal for an 
increased ‘amount this year from the 
churches for the work of the denomination. 
The other is the list of vacant churches, 
twenty-one in all, and the salaries paid, 
with this proviso: 

“That the salaries quoted above have 
been paid in recent years, but there is no 
guarantee that they will be paid in the 
future.” 

Of the twenty-one vacant churches, 
only two offer a decent living salary and 
one of the two has been searching for its 
new minister for a year and a half. Six 
of the group offer a salary below the 
starvation line, not alone for a professional 
man but also would be for a day laborer 
and his family. 


Most of our ministers suffered a salary 
cut during the depression and have no im- 
mediate prospect of having it restored. 

On top of this situation comes the appeal 
for a larger contribution to carry on the 
work of the denomination, with no state- 
ment as to what is to be done with the 
money. 

During the discussion of the Appraisal 
Report there was a general feeling among 
ministers and laity that our administra- 
tion department was top-heavy—too many 
officers with salaries twice or thrice those 
of ministers in the field. 

There is no evidence, outside of a 
voluntary secretary with no salary, that 
there is to be economy of administration in 
the minds of those who make up the New 
Deal. 

We are to have a moderator with an ade- 
quate expense account. When the Lay- 
men’s League at the height of its power had 
a president with an adequate expense 
account, it amounted to over $5,000 for 
one year. Is that expense to be repeated? 
Again, there is to be a Permanent Planning 
Board which in its expense will consume 
the equivalent of an administrative vice- 
president’s salary. 

What we need in our American Unitarian 
Association is real economy in administra- 
tion and bursts of generosity where the 
money will do some good in building up the 
morale of churches and their leaders. 
Without these churches and their conse- 
crated leaders, there will be no need for 
any administration. 

Thousands of dollars for extension and 
relief of churches—and not one cent more 
for administration. 

That is the thought in the mind of one 
Unitarian minister, at least. 

John Nicol Mark. 

Arlington, Mass. 

x Ox 
NO DICTATORSHIP IN HUNGARY 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 
With great interest and appreciation 
have I read Beryl D. Cohon’s article, 
“The Morality of Dictatorship,’”’ published 
in the March 18, 1987, number of your 
excellent journal. It seems to me, how- 
ever, to be not without misrepresentation. 
After having mentioned the millions of 
Germany, Italy, Russia, etc., as suffering 
“under the iron heel of absolute dictator- 
ship,” Mr. Cohon ranks Hungary with 
those states of Europe whose people “‘are 
under slightly modified forms of dictator- 
ship.” For the sake of truth I have to 
state here that, while I am not less fond of 
freedom and democracy than the writer, as 
a citizen of Hungary I cannot see any sign 
of dictatorship in my own country, at least 
at present. It would not be with exaggera- 
tion to say that today Hungary is a quiet 
island of social rest in central Europe 
where “freedom of thought, freedom of 
conscience, freedom to live and think and 
aspire in keeping with one’s best reason” 
(Continued on page 379) 
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“Educate, Organize to Defend Democracy, 
and Fight Fascism,” Says League Speaker 


Threats to democracy in the new world 
are a disquieting and menacing reality. 
David Levinson, Philadelphia, Pa., law- 
yer, brought them home to a keenly- 
interested audience at the eighteenth an- 
nual meeting of the Unitarian Laymen’s 
League, held May 24, in Lorimer Hall of 
Tremont Temple in Boston, Mass. 

Mr. Levinson has devoted years to de- 
fending those who have suffered invasion 
of their constitutional rights. He was one 
of the American attorneys active in the 
famous Reichstag fire trial and was largely 
instrumental in obtaining a public trial 
for the defendants. He has recently re- 
turned from Brazil, where he offered his 
services to defend Luiz: Carlos Prestes, 
leading Brazilian liberal, who was sentenced 
by the Vargas government to sixteen years 
imprisonment on charge of ‘‘desertion.” 

President Frank W. Scott of the League 
presided, and, before Mr. Levinson’s ad- 
dress, briefly presented the League’s pur- 
poses and described two of its activities 
that represent and carry out two of its 
major objectives: The Institutes of Church- 
manship—for building up the church, and 
the Minister-Laymen Partnership—for ap- 
plying religion to the solution of the 
great issues of interhuman living. 

“The League,” declared President Scott, 
“has no social program. It proceeds on 
the basis of frank, free and honest discus- 
sion in search of the true application of 
religion’s principles, in the spirit of human 
brotherhood, to ourselves and all with 
whom we have relations, in the belief that 
only thereby can salvation come to us as 
individuals, to our society, and to the 
world.” 

In that spirit and that belief, Mr. Levin- 
son spoke of the dangers threatening de- 
mocracy. His address follows in part: 


We who are gathered here tonight have 
a common purpose: to strive, intelligently 
and in an organized manner, for the con- 
stant improvement of the material, cul- 
tural and spiritual standards of life for all 
humanity. 

Our first consideration must be the 
preservation of peace. That is the most 
important concern of the peoples of the 
world today. 

Difficult and intricate as that problem is, 
one thing is supremely clear:,the truest 
safeguard of peace is democracy; its great- 
est menace, Fascism. We have but to 
look at the state of European affairs at the 
moment to realize that this is true, 

It therefore becomes the duty of men of 
all faiths and of ali political opinions to 
give of themselves without stint to defend 

emocracy and fight Fascism. 

Without industrial democracy, however, 
political democracy must remain largely 
a gesture and an illusion. It is for this 
reason that big business has made so many 


deadly assaults upon democracy in the 
United States. We have had the Liberty 
League, the Black Legion, ‘‘red’’ scares, 
deportation frenzies, beating and kidnap- 
ing of union organizers and of working- 
men’s lawyers, lynchings, labor spy and 
strike breaking agencies, teachers’ com- 
pulsory loyalty oaths, dismissals of pro- 
gressive professors from colleges, laws 
restricting freedom of speech and of as- 
semblage, and violation of constitutional 
rights by judges and the police. And the 
Scottsboro case and the Tom Mooney 
case are still with us. 

Whatever of importance happens in the 
United States will affect the world, and 
vice versa. With modern methods of com- 
munication and of transportation, it has 
become impossible for any nation, -es- 
pecially the larger ones, to act in political 
or economic affairs as if isolation were 
possible or desirable. Particularly is this 
true in regard to the United States and the 
other nations of the western world. 

Although all of the South American 
countries are formally independent re- 
publics, actually they are all dictator- 
ships. They have a semi-colonial status 
and their native rulers are merely the in- 
struments by which foreign capital (mostly 
English, French and American, but more 
recently and in rapidly increasing amount, 
also German and Japanese) more securely 
maintains its domination and ruthlessly 
exploits the national resources and the 
people of each country. There have been 
many uprisings. 

In Brazil a coalition of intellectuals, 
workers, farmers and small business men 
of all political opinions from Communist to 
conservative, was formed in January, 1935, 
called the ‘“‘National Liberal Alliance.’ 
Its purpose was to urge the passage of laws 
to enforce taxation of the foreign corpora- 
tions and favor labor and social legisla- 
tion. In a few months it had over 400,000 
members. At the behest of the foreign 
interests, President Getulio Vargas ordered 
the dissolution of the Alliance, and the 
leaders and hundreds of members were 
arrested. In November of the same year 
an uprising took place allegedly led by Luiz 
Carlos Prestes, affectionately called by the 
Brazilian people ‘‘The Knight of Hope,” 
having for its announced purpose the restor- 
ation to the people of the constitutional 
rigkt which the Vargas dictatorship had 
abrogated by an unconstitutional decrees.” 

The uprising was drowned out in blood 
in two days, but thousands of men and 
women were put into concentration camps, 
and recently Prestes was sentenced to six- 
teen years and eight months solitary con- 
finement, at hard labor, in the lonely penal 
colony of Matto Grosso, in the heart of 
Brazil’s fearful, fever-ridden jungle. Surely 
the Brazilian authorities intended this as 
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a death sentence, for it is impossible to 
survive long there. 

There are thousands of Germans, Ital- 
ians and Japanese in Brazil; and, in the 
event of a world war, these would seize 
the pro-Fascist Vargas government and 
immediately make Brazil’s vast resources 
of coal, iron, gold, diamonds, rubber, 
coffee, etc., available to the Fascist and 
Nazi high command. The same would 
probably happen in most of the South 
American countries. 

That is why it is of such vital importance 
that loyal Americans not only do every- 
thing in their power to maintain democracy 
in the United States but also to protest the 
barbarous sentence passed upon Prestes 
and on thirty-five other brave anti-Fascist 
Brazilian political prisoners by the anti- 
democratic and pro-Fascist régime of 
Getulio Vargas. 

What would happen were Fascism or 
Nazism to overcome democracy in the 
United States? Unfortunately and tragi- 
cally, we do not need to speculate. We 
know. All civil rights, not merely of the 
radicals but of the liberals and of the con- 
servatives as well, would be abrogated. 
Such a meeting as we are now holding would 
be illegal. We should all be hauled off to 
concentration camps. Next would follow 
the dissolution of all labor unions. There 
would follow the persecution not only of 
Jews but, as in Germany, of Catholics and 
even of Protestants as well. The cost of 
living would rise and the poor be placed on 
rations. There would be the destruction of 
many of the noblest and best books as our 
Fascists proceeded to turn the clock back. 

And what would be the future in store 
for our children, and what would be left 
of America? Bloody purges, unemploy- 
ment, rising terror, misery, war and ulti- 
mate destruction. 

But we are fighting reaction. :And a 
new day has dawned for us. 

Not even the United States Supreme 
Court could ignore the plain mandate of 
the people expressed in their tremendously 
enthusiastic re-election of Mr. Roosevelt. 
The upholding of the Wagner Labor Re- 
lations Act resulted in the phenomenal 
growth of the C. I. Q. and its success in ‘‘or- 
ganizing the unorganized.” Not only the 
industrial workers but also the ‘white 
collar” workers, the farmers and the small 
business men and the professional and 
middle classes have acquired a conscious- 
ness of strength and a new and stimulating 
confidence in America’s future. They feel 
that they have a rendezvous with destiny, 
and that at last it may be possible to 
realize the hope of the American ‘‘revo- 
lutionists’’ who signed the Constitution of 
the United States that we may ‘‘enjoy the 
blessings of liberty for ourselves and our 
posterity.” 

In the United States and in South Amer- 
ica we must extend and make familiar the 
slogan, ‘“Educate and organize to defend 
democracy and fight Fascism.” 


- 


~~ 
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H. Weston Howe Named League Field Secretary 


H. Weston Howe of Hartford, Conn., 
youthful veteran in service with the 
Young People’s Religious Union and the 
Unitarian Laymen’s League, has resigned 
his connection with the Curtis Publishing 
Company to accept an appointment as 
field secretary of the League. He will be- 
gin his new duties July 1. Through him, 
the League will resume its salaried field 

_ work, which was discontinued by reason 
of depression conditions, but which can now 
be resumed by reason of improved finances 
and generous contributions of those League 
members who realize the value of the work 
that Mr. Howe is undertaking. 

This was the cheering announcement 
made by President Frank W. Scott at the 
meeting of the League’s Council in Boston, 
Mass., May 28. 

Mr. Howe has served as a national vice 
president of the Y. P. R. U., and as presi- 
dent of League chapters in Brooklyn, 
N. Y. (Round Table), Philadelphia, Pa., 
and Hartford. He is a ten-year veteran in 
attendance at Isles of Shoals conferences 
of the League and the Y. P. R. U. He has 
represented chapters of the League at 
several of the League’s Eastern conven- 
tions. He has rendered varied services in 
the local work of three parishes and these 
two auxiliary organizations. 

The volunteer field work of the League 
will continue under direction of Carl B. 
Wetherell. The number of volunteer 
‘workers for the League has visibly in- 


creased during the past year, so Mrs.: 


Beatrice Wadleigh, executive secretary, 
reported at the Council gathering. 

Other items of progress reported to the 
Council were the existence of five federa- 
tions of League chapters; the distribution 
last year of 20,172 pieces of the League’s 
distinctive religious literature, including 
1,068 of the recently issued “‘How to Make 
the Local Church More Effective’; the 
management of two League institutes of 
liberal religion at Des Moines, Iowa, and 
Eugene, Ore., with another in preparation 
for Santa Ana, Calif., in July; appropria- 
tions for extension work in Indiana, New 
Hampshire, and New Brunswick, Canada; 
and the growth of the Minister-Laymen 
Partnership, attested by the participation 
last year of at least 150 churches of six 
denominations, including twenty-three Uni- 
versalist churches, as compared with 125 
churches of four denominations the pre- 
ceding year, including only two or three 
Universalist parishes. 

Reporting on the Partnership, Harold 
M. Davis of Nashua, N. H., said something 
that can profitably be pondered by those 
who are confused as to the apparent con- 
flict of the worship and social functions of 
the church: 

“TInterdenominational independence and 
co-operation are compatible on the prin- 
ciple that individuals must gain their 
spiritual strength, as they do their physical 


and mental strength, in individual ways, 
but must learn co-operative use of spiritual 
strength, just as they have already learned 
co-operative use of physical and mental 
strength.” 

As of May 10, 1987, there are 5,511 
members, of which 738 are members-at- 
large, and the rest are identified with 121 
chapters in twenty-six states, the District 
of Columbia and Canada, Secretary Ralph 
A. MacGilvra reported. During the year 
there was a gross gain of 348 members, a 
net gain of 102. The total membership is 
scattered throughout thirty-five states. 
Chapters were reorganized in Houston, 
Texas, Erie, Pa., Memphis, Tenn., Need- 
ham, Mass., and Santa Barbara, Calif., 
and definite prospects exist for ten more 
chapters. 

How do League members rate the ac- 
tivities of the League-at-Large? The 
council heard the report of a preferential 
ballot, taken this spring. In reporting the 
results, it must be remembered that 
projects, such as the Institute of Church- 
manship, the missions and institutes of 
liberal religion, and the conventions, reach, 
by and large, only those who attend them, 
while other activities, carried on by direct 
correspondence with individual members, 
reach greater numbers. The votes of the 
280 who chose to vote showed first choice 
for the Minister-Laymen Partnership, 
with missions, the speakers bureau, the 
volunteer field work, the conventions, 
printed manuals on chapter work, the 
Institutes of Churchmanship and religious 
literature, following in the order named, 
the last two mentioned being tied. If the 
ministerial votes only had been counted, 
missions would have won over the ‘‘Part- 
nership”’ by one vote. 

Dr. Scott was re-elected president at the 
annual Council meeting May 25. Other 
officers chosen were: Secretary, Ralph A. 
MacGilvra, Wellesley Hills; treasurer, 
Henry D. Sharpe, Providence, R. I.; 
assistant treasurer, J. A. Newton, Provi- 
dence; vice presidents, Perey W. Gardner, 
Providence; William R. Greeley, Lexing- 
ton, Mass.; Frank Hiscock, Syracuse, 
N. Y.; Ralph M. Holmes, Burlington, Vt.; 
Morton D. Hull, Chicago, Il.; Jesse H. 
Metcalf, Providence; Arthur E. Morgan, 
Knoxville, Tenn.; John B. Nash, New York 
City; Herbert -C. Parsons, Brookline, 
Mass.; James R. Pearson, Montreal, P. Q., 
Arthur Shrigley, Philadelphia, Pa.; Clar- 
ence R, Stone, Berkeley, Calif.; Ralph W. 
Wilbur, Portland, Ore. 

Members of the Council have been 
elected by mail ballot as follows: Sanford 
Bates, New York City; Professor Ralph 
Beatley, Cambridge, Mass.; Henry S. 
Bothfeld, Wellesley Hills; Larry S. Davi- 
dow, Detroit, Mich.; Wallace F. Flanders, 
Winchester, Mass.; Dr. Charles T. How- 
ard, Hingham, Mass.; Leslie P. Mahony, 
Wilmington, Del. 


UNITARIAN TEMPERANCE SOCIETY 
HOLDS ANNUAL MEETING 


The prize winners in the young people’s 
essay contest on the alcoholic beverage 
problem were announced at the annual 
meeting of the Unitarian Temperance So- 
ciety at Bulfinch Place Chapel, Boston, 
Mass., on Monday afternoon, May 24, 
The first award, a week’s expenses at Star 
Island or $30 in cash, was given to Miss 
Gladys Simmons of St. Pau, Minn., who 
is a member of the First Unitarian Church 
of Minneapolis, Minn., and a graduate of 
Macalester College, St. Paul. Miss Sim- 
mons wrote a vivid description and thought- 
provoking account entitled “The Cock- 
tail Hour.” The second best essay was 
that of Guy W. Meyer of Waltham, Mass., 
on “Sophisticated Fear.’ The -second 
prize was $10. Honorable mention was 
made of the essays by Lewis A. Dexter, 
Belmont, Mass., and Miss Ingeborg Hasel- 
tine, Braintree, Mass., entitled ‘Alcohol 
and Personal Security” and “Why I Be- 
lieve in Total Abstinence,” respectively. 
The judges were Mrs. William H. Brown, 
Dr. Christopher R. Eliot, and Ernest W. 
Kuebler. 

In the fall the Society will promote a 
temperance project contest among the 
young people’s societies in the Unitarian 
fellowship in which young people’s groups 
will engage in some phase of temperance 
education in their community and report 
work in the form of scrapbooks and letters. 

The secretary of the Society, Rey. Wil- 
liam H. Gysan, in his annual report, stated 
that the Society has a mailing list of six 
hundred Unitarians and a dues-paying 
membership of eighty. During the coming 
year special efforts will be made to interest 
Unitarian ministers, church-school super- 
intendents, and the presidents of the men’s, 
women’s and young people’s societies in 
Unitarian churches, in temperance edu- 
cation. During the past year six’ young 
people’s groups and one Alliance branch 
studied the liquor problem in their regular 
program, Fifteen hundred copies of the 
Society’s 1937 program have been dis- 
tributed and a new card on ‘Facts about 
the Relegalized Liquor Traffic’ is now 
ready for distribution. The Society con- 
tinues to send many sets of its ““Type Talks 
on Alcohol,” consisting of ten cards pre- 
senting scientific facts about alcohol, 
throughout the country each year. 

The bequest of $250 from Mrs. Isaac 
Sprague of Wellesley Hills was accepted 
and will be used to establish a fund called 
the Isaac Sprague Fund. 

In conclusion, Mr. Gysan recommended 
a course, ‘The Science of Living,’’ issued 
by the Department of Education of the 
State of Maine, as providing an excellent 
technique for temperance education in the 
public schools. For young people’s groups 
he called attention to a new booklet, 
“Youth Action on the Liquor Problem,” 
issued by the International Council of Re- 
ligious Education. The new volume, “After 
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Repeai,”’ by Harrison and Lane, was praised 
as an authoritative study of the entire 
liquor control situation since 1933, being 
particularly valuable for its detailed analy- 
sis of the license systems in the various 
states. 

The speaker at the annual meeting was 
Mayor Edwin O. Childs, Jr., of Newton, 
Mass., who began by praising Unitarians 
for “making the rest of us more liberal” 
and for showing the country, particularly 
through the Laymen’s League, that run- 
ning a church is a job for men and boys as 
well as for women and girls. “Our young 
people,’’ Mayor Childs declared as _ his 
deepest conviction, “need religious educa- 
tion more than anything else. Seven out 
of ten children and young people are not 
touched by the church. Teach them how 
to have the life of God in their souis and 
teach them that their bodies are temples 
of the spirit of God and you have the best 
possible basis for temperance education 
and for the finest living in every respect.” 
In describing the qualities of good citizens, 
Mayor Childs urged that all good citizens 
tie themselves up with and work in those 


organizations such as the temperance so- 
cieties that are working to remove evils 
that blight the community, to prevent 
wrong doing and crime, and to bring about 
better conditions in the community. The 
young people should be encouraged to in- 
terest themselves in these organizations 
and get behind their work and programs. 
If that is done, these organizations will be 
vital and strong, but without the young 
people they will dwindle and be ineffective. 

The present officers and directors of the 
Society were re-elected for the coming year. 
Mrs. William H. Brown will continue as 
president, Rev. William H. Gysan as sec- 
retary, and Henry R. Scott as treasurer. 
Mrs. Henry H. Townshend of New Haven, 
Conn., was elected to fill a vacancy in the 
vice presidency. The directors are the 
officers and Dr. Earl Morse Wilbur, Pro- 
fessor John M. Ratcliff, Dr. Christopher 
R. Eliot, Rev. Waitstill H. Sharp, Rev. 
Lyman V. Rutledge, Rev. Wm. G. Eliot, 
Jr., Rev. James A. Fairley, Rev. Harold G. 
Arnold, Rev. Forrester Macdonald, Miss 
Frances Curtis, Mrs. Elizabeth Tilton and 
Mrs. George Whiting. 


Sixth Annual Junior Choir Festival 


The sixth annual Junior Choir Festival 
of Anniversary Week was held on Sunday 
afternoon, May 23, at the First Church, 
Boston, under the auspices of the Re- 
ligious Education Department of the Amer- 
ican Unitarian Association. The church 
was filled to capacity as soon as the doors 
were opened, and many stood throughout 
the service. 

Thirty-three choirs participated this 
year, representing three New England 
states. Those from Massachusetts in- 
cluded: Arlington, Barnstable, Belmont, 
Second Church of Boston, Brockton, Cam- 
bridge, Chestnut Hill, East Boston, East 
Bridgewater, Fitchburg, First Parish of 
Hingham, Jamaica Plain, Leominster, First 
Church of Lexington, Follen Church of 
Lexington, Lynn, Medfield, Melrose, Need- 
ham, Newburyport, Newton Centre, Pea- 
body, Quincey, First Church and Second 
Church of Salem, Taunton, West Newton, 
Weston, Winchendon, and Wollaston. 
There were two from Providence, R. L., 
and one from Laconia, N. H. 

The choirs were marshaled by Dr. Henry 
Wilder Foote of Belmont, Mass., and Rev. 
Bradford E. Gale of Salem, Mass.; and 
the beautiful pageantry, as four hundred 
children, arrayed in bright-colored vest- 
ments, marched down the long aisles of 
the church, was an inspiring sight. 

Musically, the service was very inter- 
esting, and showed a marked improve- 
ment upon the singing of previous years. 
This was due in part, no doubt, to the fact 
that several district festivals were under- 
taken this season which have accustomed 
the children to larger group singing. The 
choir leader, Mrs. Erdine Tredennick 
Oedel of Wellesley Hills, Mass., directed 


very ably; and William Zeuch, organist of 
the First Church, accompanied sympa- 
thetically throughout. 

The musical selections were carefully 
chosen, representing the best from the 
early period to the present day. The an- 
thems were as follows: ‘‘Break forth, O 
beauteous heavenly light,’’ Bach; ‘Lovely 
appear,” Gounod; “‘The world itself is 
blithe and gay,’ old German carol; 
“Where’er you walk,’ Handel; “Thy 
grace impart,’’ Vulpius; ‘‘God be in my 
head,” Davies; ‘‘Now the spring has come 
again,’’ sixteenth century carol; ‘‘All crea- 
tures of our God and King,” old German 
melody. The opening numbers were es- 
pecially well sung. There was variety in 
tone color, good diction and phrasing. 

The worship elements of the service 
were thoughtfully planned. Rev. Everett 
M. Baker of Providence, R. I., gave the 
invocation; Rev. Paul H. Chapman of 
Lexington, Mass., read for the lesson the 
beautiful passage on music from the writ- 
ings of Plato; Rev. J. Harry Hooper of 
Hingham, Mass., led the congregation in 
prayer. Rev. Dan Huntington Fenn of 
Chestnut Hill, Mass., delivered a short yet 
remarkably convineing sermon on ‘‘What 
Do Unitarians Believe about Religion?” 
Mr. Fenn’s words, as always, rang true to 
the high idealism in thought and feeling 
which characterizes Unitarianism at its 
best. 

The service throughout was a thrilling 
and beautiful opening of the May meet- 
ings, and brought with it not only the 
joy and uplift of lovely music well sung, but 
also a new hope and joy in the youth of 
today, an assurance of growing strength 
and power for the liberal faith in the future. 
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IN HONOR OF RAILROADERS 


Invitations were sent to all the labor or- | 
ganizations connected with railroading and 
to officials and executives, for a special 
Vocation Day service in honor of railroad- 
ers, held at the First Unitarian Church, 
Chicago, Ill., on Sunday, May 2. 

Railroading is the chief business of 
Chicago and it was the wish of the church 
to recognize everyone connected with it, 
whether working on the tracks or in the 
offices. 

Special music was prepared by Robert L. 
Sanders, organist, and a special labor selec- 
tion was read under the emblem of a 
locomotive inlaid in marble. A model loco- 
motive stood upon the altar of the church. 
In his sermon, Dr. Von Ogden Vogt, min- 
ister of the church, discussed “The Rail- 
road and American Life.” 


* * 


VOLUNTEER WORKERS 


The Greater New York Federation of 
Churches has opened an office for the 
placement of Volunteer Workers in prac- 
tically any branch of Social Service which 
is offered in the City of New York. Last 
summer a careful survey of the situation 
pointed to the fact that most of the social 
agencies would welcome volunteers, wheth- 
er trained or untrained, for full or part 
time work. There is need for people to 
accompany the aged to and from clinics, 
for leaders of Camp Fire Girls, for office 
work in a church settlement house, for 
those who can read to the blind, for per- 
sons competent to conduct children through 
the art museum, ete. It is hoped that this 
movement, which is known as the “United 
Volunteers,”’ will lead to increased co- 
operation among the Protestant churches 
of the city. 


* * 


WARNING 


At the May meetings an impostor in- 
troduced himself to several people as the 
assistant minister of the First Unitarian 
Church of Cleveland, Ohio. If such a 
man seeks financial help, please notify 
the authorities. 


The Whitney Homestead 


Stow, Massachusetts 


GOOD NEWS! 
Unitarian ministers and their 
families, wishing to vacation 
in this lovely spot, may take 

advantage of special 


ministerial rates 


Write 
MARY LOUISE HAWKINS 
Manager 
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OUR FORUM 
(Continued from page 375) 


has by no means been outlawed. What 
keeps the people of Hungary in a state of 
rightful indignation is but the unjust muti- 
lation of their country and the ruthless 
treatment their brethren are given in the 
succession states. I may assure Beryl D. 
Cohon that his Jewish brethren are as 
prosperous and enjoy as much freedom 
within the borders of present Hungary as 
perhaps anywhere else. Since Mr. Cohon 
seems to be opposed to any form of dic- 
tatorship, just as I am, I wonder why he 
does not illustrate the horrors of it in 
Russia, as he rightly does in the case of 
Germany and Italy. 
Gabriel Csiki. 
Budapest, Hungary. 


* * 


Lincoln, Nebr.—At Al! Souls’ Uni- 
tarian Church, a class in social ethics meets 
on Sunday morning in the church dining 
room. Professor Aylsworth has been 
presenting the history of the Supreme 
Court. 


Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—Arlington Street Church, 
Arlington and Boylston Streets. Rev. Dana McLean 
Greeley, minister, Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, D. D., 
minister emeritus. Sunday morning service at 11 a.m. 


BOSTON, MASS.—King’s Chapel (1686). School 
and Tremont Streets. Rev. Palfrey Perkins, D. D., 
minister. Chorus of men’s voices, Raymond C. Rob- 
inson, organist and choirmaster. 11 a. m., Morning 
prayer with sermon by Dr. Perkins. 


NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819), 
80th Street and Lexington Ave. Dr. Minot Simons. 
minister. Welcome to friends and visitors. Sunday 
service, 11 a.m. Church School, 9.45 and 11 a. m. 


RADIO ANNOUNCEMENTS 


The following services will be broadcast 
during the coming week: 


Chicago, Ill, Dr. Preston Bradley, Sunday, 11 
a. m., Station WJJD, 11380 kilocycles. 

Eugene, Ore., Rev. Herbert Higginbotham, Sunday, 
2 p. m., Station KORE, 1420 kilocycles. 

Los Angeles, Calif., Dr. Ernest Caldecott, Sun- 
day, 9a.m., P. S. T., Station KECA, 1430 kilocycles. 

Memphis, Tenn., Rev. John Clarence Petrie, 
Tuesday, 12.45 p. m., Station WHBQ, 1370 kilo- 
cycles. 

New Bedford, Mass., Dr. E. Stanton Hodgin, Sun- 
day, 11 a. m., Station WNBH, 1310 kilocycles. 


UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


Will find the following hotel worthy of patronage. 
It renders excellent sarvice eat peoektie = 
pleasant atmosphere for its guests 


Reserve Your Rooms in Advance 


hotel Bellevue 


Beacon Street, Boston 
Next to State House 
Rooms with running water $2.00 up 
Rooms with bath $3.00 up 


CONTRIBUTORS 


Rowland Gray-Smith is professor of 
philosophy at Emerson College, Boston, 
Mass., and a frequent preacher in Uni- 
tarian pulpits. 


John van Schaick, Jr., is editor of The 
Christian Leader. 
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Sermons 
by DILWORTH LUPTON 


No. 5—Science and Prayer 
14—Why I Am a Unitarian 
20—The Trinity—A Reinterpretation 


38—If God Is Good, Why Does Evil 
Exist ? 


Please order by number. Prices 10 cents each, 


postage paid. Six for5o cents. Lots of 100, $5.00. 


THE FIRST UNITARIAN CHURCH 
(Universalist-Unitarian) 
EUCLID AVE. at EAST 82nd STREET 
CLEVELAND 


It Is Not Yet Too Late — 
But the Time Is Short ! 


To make your reservation 


for one of the following sailings — 


JULY 20th —S.S. STATENDAM — $356.75 


JULY 28th —S. S. QUEEN MARY — $380.00 


To attend the 


Twelfth International Congress 


of Liberals 
Oxford, England 


AUGUST 3-8, 1937 


Write for information 


TOUR SECRETARY 


25 Beacon Street 


Boston, Massachusetts 


880 
Pleasantries 
Hotel Clerk: “Inside or outside room, 
Fash 
Guest: “Inside, I guess: it looks like 


rain.” —Exchange. 
* * 
Teacher: “‘Are you sure you read your 
lessons over to yourself?” 
Little Marjorie: “‘Yes, but perhaps I 
wasn’t listening.”—Exchange. 
* * 


Patient: ‘I’m suffering dreadfully from 
insomnia.” 

New physician: ‘‘Oh, just go to sleep 
and you'll be all right.”,— Royal Arcanum 
Bulletin. 

* * 

“He entertains a pretty good opinion of 
himself.” 

“He does? Well, I don’t know any- 
thing more entertaining.””—Portland (Me.) 
Express. 

* * 

Frowsy Gent: ‘‘This liquor won’t cause 
any damage to my eyes, will it?” 

Husky Bartender: “Not if you’ve got 
the money to pay for it!’’—Tennessee 
Legionnatre. 

* * 

“Little boy, don’t you know what be- 
comes of boys who use such bad language 
when they play marbles?” 

“Yes’m, they grow up and play golf.” — 
Royal Arcanum Bulletin. 


* * 


New Boarder: “I wish I had come here 
a week earlier.” 

Landlady: ‘‘That’s very flattering, sir.” 

“Not at all. I’d rather have eaten this 
fish then than now!’—E xchange. 

* * 

Sailor: ‘‘Don’t bother me. I am writing 
to my girl.” 

Marine: ‘‘But why are you writing so 
slowly?” 

Sailor: “‘She can’t read very fast.” —Ez- 
change. 


* * 

Butcher: “I can’t give you any more 
credit, sir. Your bill is bigger now than it 
should be.” 

Customer: “I know that. Just make 


it out as it should be and I’ll pay it.”— 
Toronto Star. 
* * 

“T’ve finished with that girl.” 

“Why?” 

“She asked me if I danced.” 

‘“‘What’s so insulting about that?” 

“T was dancing with her when she asked 
me.’’—Cotion Ginners’ Journal. 

* * 

Smith entered a big London store and 
made his way to the gardening department. 
“TI want three lawn-mowers,” he said. 

The assistant stared hard at him. 
“Three, sir?” he echoed. ‘‘You must have 
a very big estate.” 

“Nothing of the kind,” 
grimly. 
Bells. 


snapped Smith, 
“T have two neighbors.’’—T'wo 
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The Meadville 
Theological School 


Founded 1844 


trains for the liberal ministry of 
today. Association with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago adds to the 
School’s own curriculum a wide 
variety of subjects. For informa- 
_ tion address 


President Sydney B. Snow, D. D. 
5701 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago 


LEARN 


how to do more effective work for your local church 
| at the second annual training course of the 


INSTITUTE OF CHURCHMANSHIP 
| STAR ISLAND, MAY 24-31 


Conducted by the 
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25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. - CAPitol 1230 
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Parents Indifferent? 


This is a major problem in 
religious education to 69 Uni- 
tarian ministers. Our De- 
partment of Religious Educa- 
tion says that “the church 
must capture the interest of 
parents by building a pro- 
gram which is constructive 
and worth-while.”’ 


American Unitarian Association 
25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN | 
Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children for 
children of all races and creeds 
Helps children in difficulty. Cooperates with 

hospitals in foster-home care for invalid children. 


Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President. 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice-President. 

Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Clerk. 
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